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CHILDREN WITHOUT A COMMUNITY 


“Our Concern Every Child,” the 
theme of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy, 
will not be realized as long as it 
fails to reach and serve the chil- 
dren in the families that are al- 
ways on the move, following the 
crops from one place to another. 

Concern for the welfare of 
children ordinarily is translated 
into services for them through ac- 
tion by their community. But 
what of the hundreds of thousands 
of American children who have no 
community? How about their liv- 
ing conditions, in shelters and 
lean-to’s, without sanitary facili- 
ties? What about their health, 
without medical services? Be- 
sides, do not these children need 
welfare services, perhaps even 
more than the children who have 
permanent homes in the commun- 
ity? And what about the lack of 
education for these children, many 
of whom work instead of going to 
school? This lack is perhaps the 
most far reaching of all in its ef- 
fects. 

In recent months 7'he Child has 
been presenting a series of articles 
on children of migratory agricul- 
tural laborers, describing certain 
efforts to meet some of their needs 
for health services, opportunities 
for schooling, and day care for the 
younger children while their 
mothers work. (An article in the 
present issue takes up the work of 
the children. ) 

Leadership in beginning to meet 
some of these needs was given by 
the Farm Security Administration 
about a decade ago. Later some of 
the programs started by this 
agency were carried on by wartime 
agencies and private organiza- 
tions. But withdrawal of wartime 
funds and programs has added to 
the burdens on the groups that are 
continuing their efforts to give 
these services. 

Asa result of this ever-changing 
situation, the outlook for provid- 


ing services is far less bright than 
past accomplishments might sug- 
gest. Vast numbers of these chil- 
dren have never had such services 
at any time. And not until Fed- 
eral and State Governments and 
local public and private agencies 
provide continuing and more com- 
prehensive programs will migra- 
tory children receive the services 
that they need. 

The special need of these chil- 
dren has its roots in the economic 
condition of the families—the con- 
dition that causes them to follow 
the crops and that forces the chil- 
dren to labor in the fields. 

Until child workers are out of the 
fields, as they are now for the most 
part out of the factories, we, the 
people of the richest country in the 
world, have cause for shame. Why 
do children labor at crop picking? 
Because their parents do not earn 
enough to support them and be- 
cause by and large child-labor laws 
offer them little protection. The 
family wage used to be the wage 
pattern of our textile mills; it still 
is the pattern for many agricul- 
tural occupations. 

Too little has been done to regu- 
larize employment of migrant ag- 
ricultural workers or to bring their 
children under the protection of 
child-labor laws. 

Before the injustices which are 
endured by migratory children can 
be ended, representatives of Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies con- 
cerned with labor, health, welfare, 
education, farm placement, and 
transportation, will have to get 
together and work out patterns of 
employment that will enable these 
children to enjoy the privileges 
that every child should have. The 
interest of every citizen in this 
goal will hasten its achievement. 


NoDtaninn }, Pasiteck— 


KATHARINE F. Lenroor, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. 
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CHILDREN STILL LABOR IN THE FIELDS 


Few States have laws that protect chil- 


dren employed in agricultural work 


by IONE L. CLINTON 


Industrial Division 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


@Acricultural work is not easy, 
as anyone who has done such work 
for long hours at a time knows. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren—some as young as 6—follow 
the crops with their families and 
work in the fields to help produce 
the food we eat. 

The crops they follow are those 
that are worked on by hand. The 
growers who raise this kind of 
crop—beans, cotton, potatoes, 
prunes, sugar beets—always need 
2 great many extra workers at 
harvest time. 

Some of the working children 
in these families are as young as 
6 years; an occasional child who 
is even younger than 6 is found 
helping to pick. Ina st udy made 
in Hidalgo County, Tex., in 1941, 
the Children’s Bureau found that 
more than three-fourths of the 600 
migratory children 6 through 17 
years included in the study worked 
in the fields. And it wasn’t just 
the older children. More than 
half of the 8- and 9-year-old chil- 
dren worked; and more than 15 
percent of those 6 and 7 years old. 
The New York State Department 
of Labor, in 1945, interviewed 600 
migrant workers in the course of 
a larger study and found that one- 
fourth of the workers were chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 
Thirty-two of these child workers 
were under 10.* 

The work is in general very hard 
on the children, especially the 
younger ones. They have to do 
the same thing over and over 
again, hour after hour, day after 
day, often in a stooping or a reach- 
ing position. They may pick 

1 Seasonal Labor on Fruit and Vegetable 
Farms, New York State, 1945. Surveyed 
by New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Industrial Relations, Women in 


Industry and Minimum Wage. New York 
City, 1946. 
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beans in the hot sun or top sugar 
beets in freezing weather. They 
sometimes pick berries during a 
rain or right after it, when the 


ground and plants are wet. They 
may get “bean poisoning” from 


picking certain kinds of beans. 
They may strain themselves lifting 
boxes full of fruit or vegetables or 
dragging bags full of cotton. 
They almost never get a proper 
lunch, and there may be no safe 
drinking water in the fields. The 
trucks they go back and forth from 
the fields in may be unsafe and 
overcrowded. 

These children, along with their 
parents, usually work long hours, 
and many of them spend addi- 
tional time daily going to the fields 
and back again. Besides, when 
the work day is over and they are 
ready to go home, they may ‘have 
to wait for some time before the 


truck can take them, if it is being 
used to carry the fruit or vege- 


tables from the fields to the can- 
nery or the packing shed. 

Children in these families begin 
to work when they are very young, 
and keep on working, because the 
older members of the family usu- 
ally cannot earn enough to sup- 
port the family. Even when piece 

rates are comparatively high, the 

crop good, and the weather * favor- 
able, so that the family can earn 
a fairly good sum over a limited 
period, the money almost always 
is used up during periods when 
earnings are cut off because there 
is no work, or are cut down because 
of low piece rates, or a poor crop, 
or bad weather. 

In spite of the hard work these 
children do, they are able to earn 
very little for their efforts. The 
workers are usually paid at piece 
rates, and children as a rule can 
pick less than adults—the younger 
the child the less he can pick. In 
the New York study it was found 
that the hourly earnings of the 


children under 10 were less than a 
third of those of the 16- and 17- 
vear-olds. 


Industrialized agriculture 


Migratory children have been 
employed in agriculture in large 
numbers ever since general farm- 
ing and the family-operated farm 
began to give way to industrialized 
agriculture—m: ass production of 
specialize d crops that need hand 
labor. Besides the children in mi- 
gratory families, thousands of lo- 
cal children also work in these 
crops at seasonal peaks. Children 
from neighboring farms and 
nearby communities go to the fields 
from their homes early in the 
morning and return at night. 
These children, although many of 
them are far too young to work, 
do not, on the whole, start work 
at so early an age as the migratory 
children are likely todo. Besides, 
the local children are very unlikely 
to work most of the year, as some 
migratory children do when they 
pick several different crops in dif- 
ferent places. Much of the work 
these children do is as exacting and 
as unsuitable for children as is fac- 
tory work, from which Federal 
and State laws now generally pro- 
tect them. And it is not, as many 
think, the same as the work a farm 
child does on his own home farm. 

The child on his father’s gen- 
eral farm works at a variety of 
jobs. Usually his parents give him 
jobs that they think he is old 
enough and strong enough to do. 
He usually goes to school and does 
his work after school and during 
vacations. 

But the child who is employed 
during seasonal crop peaks labors 
steadily at a tedious task, often one 
that is beyond his strength. He 
may stay out of school to work. If 
he is a migrant child his schooling 
is almost sure to be seriously cur- 
tailed. (See The Child, November 
1945.) He jeopardizes his health 
and general welfare by too arduous 
work at too early an age. 

Children cannot really be pro- 
tected from employment at harm- 
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ful work without legislation that 
prohibits such employment—in 
agriculture as well as in industry. 
Yet, when legislation to regulate 
the employment of children in ag- 
riculture is being considered, many 
people react by thinking only of 
the work of the children on their 
home farms. Asa result, child ag- 
ricultural laborers are given very 
little legislative protection against 
harmful employment in agricul- 
ture. 

Two Federal acts apply to em- 
ployment of children in agricul- 
ture but to a limited extent. 

The Sugar Act of 1937, which 
provides for payments of benefits 
to producers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane, makes these producers 
eligible for full benefit payments 
only if they do not employ children 
under 14 years of age in produc- 
tion, cultivation, or harvesting, 
and do not permit those between 
14 and 16 to work longer than 8 
hours a day. These restrictions 
do not apply to children whose 
parents are growers owning 40 
percent or more of the crop. 

Another Federal act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, has 
child-labor provisions, adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau, 
which include limited coverage for 


TOMMY is bending over to pick up potatoes from the loos- 
ened soil. As he puts the potatoes into the basket he shifts 
from one stooping position to another. He will lift the filled 
basket and carry it to the end of the row. 


Photograph by Farm Security Administration 
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employment in agriculture. These 
provisions establish a basic mini- 
mum age of 16 years for children 
employed in or about establish- 
ments producing goods for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, But this minimum applies 
to agricultural employment only 
on the days and during the hours 
when children are legally required 
to attend school. And _ school- 
attendance laws in different States 
vary widely in their provisions. 
They vary with regard to the ages 
at which children are required to 
attend school, the length of the 
school year, the reasons for per- 
mitting release from school, and 
the periods for crop vacations. 
Thus, large numbers of child work- 
ers on farms do not benefit from 
this legislation. 

Only four States—California, 
New Jersey, New York, and North 
Carolina—and the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have child-labor laws with a 
minimum age for agricultural em- 
ployment outside of school hours 
as well as during school hours. 

Four other States—Florida, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania—set a minimum age for 
such employment during school 
hours only. Eighteen other States 


(North Carolina) 


wey 
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have general minimum-age stand- 
ards, which are nominally broad 
enough to apply to all employment 
during school hours, and which 
might be interpreted to apply to 
agricultural employment. The re- 
maining 22 States and Alaska 
have no minimum-age standard 
for agricultural work. 

Enforcement difficult 

Even where laws especially ap- 
ply to the employment of children 
in agriculture, enforcement has 
too often been lax or nonexistent. 
It has been hard to enforce the 
laws for the same reasons it has 
been hard to enact them. Public 
opinion may not support enforce- 
ment, may be indifferent to it, or 
may even oppose it. 

At the beginning of the war 
more children than ever before 
started working in agriculture to 
help produce the extra food 
needed. War demands for more 
and more children and youth to 
do agricultural work even brought 
about emergency legislation to re- 
lax existing child-labor standards 
in a number of States. 

Two States—New Jersey and 
New York—which have good basic 
laws in regard to agricultural em- 
ployment enacted such emergency 


MARGARET is resting for a minute or two. She has been 
on her knees in the damp soil picking strawberries since 5 in 
the morning. Berries must be picked from the same patch 
every day or two during the 6 weeks’ season. (Louisiana) 
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legislation, permitting children 14 
years or over to be released from 
school to do farm work, under 
controlled conditions and for 
limited periods of time only. In 
the enforcement of this emergency 
legislation officials have gained 
valuable experience in techniques 
of administering child-labor pro- 
Visions to regulate agricultural 
employment. 


Public awakened 

The wartime increase in agri- 
cultural employment of children— 
many of them city children who 
had never before done farm 
work—gradually brought about a 
change in the indifferent attitude 
of the public toward conditions of 
work in agricultural employment. 
Many realized for the first time 
what work in the fields does to a 
child. 

As a result a few communities 
began to make efforts to work out 
methods of controlling and regu- 
lating not only the age at which 
children could start working but 
also the working conditions of the 
older children. Standards for ag- 
ricultural employment, developed 
at the beginning of the war by the 
Children’s Bureau in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies and 


MARY is crouching down to pick “bush beans.’ 
of the simplest agricultural operations, and many very young 
children do this work. Although it is simple, it is hard work 
when it is done hour after hour, day after day. (New Jersey) 


Photograph by John Collier for Farm Security Administration 
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several national organizations, 
gained some support. and accept- 
ance in various communities. 
These voluntary standards in- 
clude such provisions as a 14-year 
minimum age, an $-hour maximum 
day, guaranteed and fair earnings, 
safe working conditions, and safe 
transportation. Communities that 
made efforts to control the agri- 
cultural employment of children 
in accordance with such voluntary 
standards also gained experience 
in administrative methods that 
can be useful in the enactment and 
enforcement of legal standards. 
It is important that the public 
interest that was aroused during 
the war in regard to the need for 
safeguarding children from 
undesirable employment in agri- 
culture should not be allowed to 
subside. An example of how such 
interest is being built upon can be 
found in New York State. In 
1945 the State labor department 
for the first time assigned a large 
group of investigators to make an 
agricultural survey among local 
and migratory workers. They 
visited farms and labor camps to 
find out about conditions of em- 
ployment in agriculture, to give 
parents and growers information 
in regard to the provisions of the 


This is one 


child-labor law, and to prepare the 
way for enforcement in 1946. 

It was possible to do this in New 
York State because the basic child- 
labor law is good. This law sets a 
minimum age of 16 for employ- 
ment at agricultural work during 
school hours and a minimum age 
of 14 for employment outside 
school hours, and requires employ- 
ment certificates for children 14 
and 15 employed outside school 
hours at such work. (The emer- 
gency legislation providing for 
some relaxation of the 16-year 
minimum has been extended to 
July 1, 1947.) 

The States that do not have le- 
gal standards for the protection 
of children from undesirable em- 
ployment in agriculture will need 
to start working toward such con- 
trols. 

Whatever acceptance of volun- 
tary standards there was during 
the war in these States may help 
toward the achievement of pro- 
tections for all children employed 
in agriculture, both local and 
migratory. 

(This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on children of migratory 
workers. ) 


Reprints available on request 


JUAN is reaching down to stick his heavy hooked knife into 
a 2- or 3-pound sugar beet so that he can lift it, catch it with 
his left hand, brace it with his raised left knee, and slice off 
the beet top with a quick, strong, downward stroke. (Minn.) 


Photograph by R. Lee for Farm Security Administration 











FOURTH BORDER HEALTH 
U. S..Mexico Border Public Health 


Association holds annual meeting 
by ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS, Director 


Inter-American Cooperation Unit, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


@ Maternal and child health and 
welfare was the subject of discus- 
sion at one of the six round tables 
which met in connection with the 
Fourth Annual Border Health 
Conference held in El Paso, Tex., 
and Ciudad Juarez,, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, April 29 and 30 and May 
1, under the auspices of the United 
States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association. 

This was the second time that 
problems affecting mothers and 
children living on both sides of the 
Rio Grande had been given a place 
on the program. At its closing 
session the Conference gave its ap- 
proval to a report presented by the 
round table, listing eight recom- 
mendations designed to strengthen 
the existing programs and to de- 
velop additional resources through 
which cooperation between Mexico 
and the United States in promot- 
ing the health and welfare of 
mothers and children along the 
border may be facilitated. 


New section established 


In presenting the report to the 
Conference, the newly elected 
president, Dr. Gustavo Rovirosa 
of Ciudad Victoria, State of Tam- 
aulipas, Mexico, suggested that the 
first recommendation be put in the 
form of a formal resolution estab- 
lishing the section on maternal and 
child health and welfare as a defi- 
nite part of the Association. Ap- 
proval of this resolution was fol- 
lowed by approval of the balance 
of the report, which outlines the 
functions and organization of the 
section and types of cooperative 
activity which might be carried 
out under its auspices. 

The action of the Conference 
was evidence of the steady growth 
of interest since last year’s meet- 
ing, When maternal and child 
health and welfare was given a 
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place on the program of the Con- 
ference for the first time, although 
in an informal way. It was also 
proof of the support of the retiring 
president, V. M. Ehlers, Technical 
Supervising Engineer of the 
Texas State Department of 
Health, and other officers of the 
Association, and of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Rovirosa of Mexico. 

In developing plans for this 
year’s meeting, the acting secre- 
tary of the Association, Dr. James 
A. Grider, Jr., representative of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau in El] Paso, had again invited 
Dr. Pedro Daniel Martinez, Di- 
rector General of Child Health 
and Welfare of the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare of 
Mexico, and Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of 
Labor, to serve as co-chairmen of 
the round table. As Miss Lenroot 
had been designated by the De- 
partment of State to serve as Sec- 
retary of the Meeting of the Tem- 
porary Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, the writer was 
asked to substitute for her at the 
Border Conference. 

Mexico was represented at the 
meeting of the round table by an 
outstanding delegation from Fed- 
eral agencies in Mexico City and 
departments of public health of 
the Mexican border States. 

Accompanying Dr. Martinez 
were Dr. Leopoldo Chavez, Chief 
of the Bureau of Social Preven- 
tion, of the Department of the In- 
terior of Mexico; Dr. Hermilo L. 
Castanedo, pediatrician on the 
staff of the Children’s Hospital of 
Mexico City; Mrs. Guadalupe 
Zuniga de Gonzalez, one of the 
three judges of the Juvenile Court 
of the Federal District of Mexico; 
and two social workers, Senora de 


CONFERENCE 


Ortega, of the staff of the new 
General Maximino Avila Camacho 
Maternal and Child Health and 
Welfare Center in Mexico City, 
and Senorita Guillermina Rodri- 
guez, chief case worker in Dr. Mar- 
tinez’ Bureau, who had had previ- 
ous experience in Ciudad Judrez, 
across the Rio Grande from El 
Paso, first as a school teacher and 
as organizer of the first school- 
lunch program in that city. 

The State health officers of all 
of the Mexican border States were 
present, as well as most of the 


Photograph by National Housing Agency 


MATERNAL and child health now has 
a permanent place on the agenda of the 
U. S.-Mexico Border Public Health 
Association, which meets annually. 


directors of State maternal and 
child-health divisions, including 
Dr. Alfonso Gaitan Alcantara of 
Mexicali, Lower California, who 
was recommended by members of 
the round table for designation as 
Secretary of the Maternal and 
Child Health and Welfare Sec- 


tion. 
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Among those in attendance from 
the United States side of the bor- 
der were: Dr. Hilda H. Kroeger, 
Director of the Division of Mater- 
nal and Child Health, State De- 
partment of Health of Arizona; 
Dr. Marion Hotopp, who occupies 
the same position in New Mexico; 
Dr. José Olea, representing Dr. 
Lewis Robbins of the City Health 
Department of San Antonio, 
Texas; Lydia H. Cage, represent- 
ing Mr. Howard Lackey of the 
Division of Child Welfare, Texas 
State Department of Public Wel- 
fare; Ann M. Bracken, Director of 
Child Welfare Division of the 
State of Arizona: and regional 
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FAMILIES like this one will benefit 
through the cooperative activities of 
health authorities on both sides of the 
United States-Mexico border. 


consultants of the Children’s 
Bureau, representing maternal- 
and child-health and_ crippled 
children’s services, child-welfare 
services, and child-labor law ad- 
ministration. 

Each of the round tables held 
two sessions, one in El Paso and 
the other in Ciudad Judirez. The 
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first meeting of the round table 
on maternal and child health and 
welfare was devoted to presenta- 
tion and discussion of a paper pre- 
pared especially for the confer- 
ence by Dr. Leopoldo Chavez, in- 
cluding a compilation of the social 
legislation in the Mexican border 
States, describing the major un- 
derlying causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and concluding with rec- 
ommendations for action by ap- 
propriate authorities along the 
border. Dr. Chavez’ recommen- 
dations formed the basis for dis- 
cussion and for formulation of 
definite proposals, which were in- 
cluded in the report of the round 
table. 

The second session opened with 
presentation of a paper on the 
midwife program in New Mexico 
by Frances Fell, public-health 
nurse-midwife consultant, of the 
department of public health in 
Santa Fe, which was likewise the 
subject of animated discussion 
leading to concrete recommenda- 
tions. At this session, Dr. José 
Olea also gave an interesting fol- 
low-up report of the campaign for 
control of infantile diarrhea in 
San Antonio, which he first de- 
scribed last year. 

When Mr. Ehlers in his presi- 
dential address described the var- 
ious public-health programs in 
operation along the border, it was 
obvious that many of these helped 
to promote maternal and child 
health and welfare directly and in- 
directly. For instance, sanitary 
engineers have converted a former 
dump into a_ park-playground; 
programs for the control of ve- 
nereal diseases, tuberculosis, and 
communicable diseases, including 
infantile paralysis, bear a close re- 
lationship to the health of mothers 
and children. 

The dedication of a new health 
center at Ciudad Juarez by Dr. 
Gustavo Baz, Secretary of Public 
Health and Welfare of Mexico, 
was one of the high-lights of the 
meeting. The beautiful building 
of Mexican colonial architecture 
in which the health center is 
located housed all of the round 
tables on the second day of the 
conference. 


The pressure of 3 days of inten- 
sive work was broken by formal 
and informal functions, including 
the President’s banquet in El Paso, 
where Dr. James R. Scott of the 
State Department of Public Health 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, served as 
master of ceremonies. Dr. Scott 
was nominated as President-elect 
of the association. Following the 
dedication ceremony of the new 
Juarez Health Center, the dele- 
gates were guests at a reception 
offered by the Chief of Party of 
the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of Mexico City. Dr. Opal 
Cameron Hartline, director of 
health education of the El Paso 
City-County Health Department, 
presided at a luncheon for women 
members of the association. Dr. 
Hartline was also in charge of the 
exhibits, which were a feature of 
the Conference. Speakers at the 
women’s luncheon included Dr. 
Hilda H. Kroeger, who told of 
“Cooperation Between Agencies” 
in Arizona, and Mrs. Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs, who spoke on 
“Women’s Contributions to Ma- 
ternal and Child Health in the 
Americas.” 

At the banquet for the Presi- 
dent-elect, held in Ciudad, Juarez, 
Mexico, addresses were made by 
Colonel George B. L. Reyer, com- 
manding officer of the William 
Beaumont General Hospital; Dr. 
Pedro Daniel Martinez, Director 
General of Child Health and Wel- 
fare of Mexico; and Mrs. Enochs 
of the Children’s Bureau. The 
guests were introduced by Dr. 
Angel de la Garza Brito, Director 
of the School of Hygiene of 
Mexico. The introduction of Dr. 
James A. Grider, Jr., who had 
played an important part in or- 
ganizing the Conference, after his 
return from a Japanese prison 

camp, brought an ovation for this 
hero of Bataan. 


Recommendations 


The following are the recom- 
mendations of the round table on 
maternal and child health and 
welfare, as approved by the Border 
Health Conference at its final 
session. 

1. The provisional section on 
maternal and child health and 
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welfare suggests that in view of 
the importance of the problems 
within its field of competence it be 
incorporated in definitive form im 
the statutes of the United States- 
Mexico Border Public Health As- 
sociation. 

2. The function of the section 
should be to improve the following 
along the border : 

a. Maternal and child health. 

b. Social assistance of mothers 
and children. 

ce. Services of social prevention. 

3. It is suggested that the co- 
chairmen of the section should be 
representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor and of the Di- 
reccion General de Higiene y 
Asistencia Infantil de la Secre- 
taria de Salubridad y Asistencia 
of Mexico, D. F., and that Dr. Al- 
fonso Gaitan Alcantara, director 
of the maternal and child-health 
center in Mexicali, Lower Califor- 
nia, be appointed as secretary. 

4. In order to facilitate work 
along the border, the section rec- 
ommends that local committees be 
set up. representing at least offi- 
cials in the fields of public health 
and welfare, immigration, educa- 
tion,and labor. The names of the 
persons nominated by the appro- 
priate authorities for membership 
would be submitted to the Associa- 
tion for approval. 

5. The Association is requested 
to authorize these local committees 
to seek the cooperation of appro- 
priate agencies in solving their 
problems. 

6. It is proposed that the Asso- 
ciation promote the exchange be- 
tween the two countries of tech- 
nical personnel, informational and 
educational material, and plans of 
work, and the preparation of a 
directory of public and private 
maternal and child health and wel- 
fare agencies in the border States. 

7. It is recommended that the 
training of untrained midwives be 
promoted and that fellowships be 
made available for training and 
refresher courses for graduate 
nurse-midwives. 

8. It is recommended that at the 
next meeting the section devote 
special attention to the subject of 
nutrition, 
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New Spanish Translations 
of C. B. Publications 


New translations into Spanish 
have been made of three Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications, “Pre- 
natal Care,” “Infant Care.” and 
“Your Child From One to Six.” 
The translating was done by the 
American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. The Span- 
ish editions of the three publica- 
tions will be distributed by the 
Department of State through 
United States diplomatic missions 
in Spanish-speaking countries. 

Earlier editions of these three 
publications were translated some 
years ago by the Central Trans- 
lating Division of the United 
States Department of State and 
were distributed by that depart- 
ment through the diplomatic mis- 
sions. So many copies of these 
translations were needed that the 
plates from which the printing 
was done became worn out and 
eventually had to be destroyed. 

Dr. Guillermo Morales Bel- 
trami, Director of the National 
Bureau for the Protection of 
Childhood and Adolescence, Min- 
istry of Health, Chile, thereupon 
made the suggestion that the In- 
stitute make a new translation, 
with special attention to the vo- 
cabularies used in the different 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Marian M. Crane, M. D. of the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau, and 
Dr. Albert B. Franklin, cultural- 
relations attache of the United 
States Department of State in 
Montevideo, consulted with Dr. 
Roberto Berro, director of the In- 
stitute and his associates, Dr. 
Victor Eseard6 and Professor 
Emilie Fournié, with regard to 
plans for the translations. 

In an effort to avoid the confu- 
sion that might result from the 
fact that different countries use 
different terms for the same idea, 
the translations have been re- 
viewed by the technical delegates 


of several member countries of the 
Institute. The terms used in the 
largest number of countries are 
used in the translations; the others 
are given in a glossary in each 
publication. 


Union Adopts Resolutions 
on Child Labor and 
Child Care 


The United .Auto Workers, 
CIO, at Atlantic City, March 
23-29, 1946, stated that it opposes 
employment of children and 
young people at too early age and 
under harmful conditions that 
deprive them of their full chance 
for an education and for normal 
growth, and adopted a resolution 
supporting the principle of a 
16-year minimum age in State 
laws for all employment during 
school hours and for employment 
at any time in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments and 
urging its members and locals to 
work for the enactment of such 
legislation. 

Another resolution adopted by 
the union called for Federal and 
State programs to provide (a) 
student aid for boys and girls who 
would otherwise have to go to 
work, to help them complete their 
schooling. and (b) good counseling 
and vocational-guidance services 
to help voung people to make wise 
decisions on training and jobs. 

That necessary welfare services 
should be within reach of all 
children who need them was urged 
in another resolution. As part of 
such welfare services, the resolu- 
tion named “day care for children 
of working mothers. recreational 
and other services that will cut 
down on juvenile delinquency, and 
care for dependent and neglected 
children.” 

The union also resolved to 
“work to make nursery schools a 
permanent part of our school 
structure, free to all parents in the 
community wishing to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity.” 
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EPILEPTIC CHILD CAN LEAD NORMAL LIFE 


Large proportion of children with seizures can be helped 


toward goal of physical and mental health 


by HARRY SANDS, Administrator and Psychologist 


Baird Foundation Clinic, National Association to Control Epilepsy 


@ Epilepsy is not a rare disease 
which affects relatively few peo- 
ple. Recent estimates suggest, on 
the contrary, that between 500.000 
and 700,000 persons, of both sexes, 
in the United States are epileptic, 
many of them adolescents and 
vounger children. Selective Serv- 
ice reports that among more than 
9,000,000 men from 18 to 44 years 
of age in this country who received 
physical examinations through se- 
lective-service boards from April 
1942 to December 1943, 5 of each 
thousand, or 45,000 men, were re- 
jected because they were diagnosed 
as having epilepsy. In addition, 
recent statements from the Army 
and Navy have shown that for 
every thousand men in all the 
armed services, between 1.0 and 1.5 
cases of epilepsy were diagnosed. 
In fact it can be safely said that 
the incidence of this disorder 
equals that of diabetes or of active 
tuberculosis. 

It is extremely important that 


we accept the continually accumu-: 


lating evidence that persons with 
epileptic seizures are intellectually 
and emotionally normal, rather 
than to adhere to the archaic be- 
lief that such persons are feeble- 
minded or psychotic. The latter 
notion was understandable when 
it was held by the ancients centu- 
ries ago, but it has no place in an 
enlightened society. It is unfor- 
tunately true, however, that even 
today there are large numbers of 
people who stand in awe of this 
ailment. Some actually believe 
that it is communicable, although 
medical science has shown that it is 
not. Many parents are ashamed to 
have it known that their children 
have epilepsy. The existence of 
these unjust attitudes points to the 
fact that people who are in general 
well informed should do what they 
can to obtain and disseminate the 
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latest and soundest 
about epilepsy. 

No precise figures are available 
on the number of children who are 
subject to seizures. We know, 
however, that approximately 80, 
percent of all cases of epilepsy 
have their onset in persons below 
the age of 20. 


knowledge 


Epileptics can work successfully 

It is estimated that one-tenth of 
the epileptics in the country are in 
institutions, at an annual cost to 
the public of $20,000,000. Many 
who remain in the community are 
self-sufficient, but others cause a 
loss to the Nation at large because, 
though the majority are able to 
work successfully, many cannot 
get jobs, for employers are reluc- 
tant to hire them. 

The professional people who are 
concerned with the health of the 
Nation have done much to control 
epilepsy, although as yet they have 
not found a cure. Their efforts 
have been coupled with those of 
national nonmedical organiza- 
tions, such as the National Asso- 
ciation to Control Epilepsy, New 
York City, and the American Epi- 
lepsy League, Boston, which have 
worked to make the problem clear 
to the public. 

How parents react 

Many parents of epileptic chil- 
dren show good sense in their ap- 
proach to the problem, although 
some need guidance. 

Other parents show a_bewil- 
dered “Why-did-this have-to-hap- 
pen-to-me?” attitude. Their im- 
mediate plan consists of placing 
the child in an institution or in a 
foster home. And this in spite of 
the fact that to the average under- 
standing parent many of these 
children would not present any 
extraordinary problems in their 
development. It is no wonder 
that these children develop skewed 
personalities. 


Some parents go to the other 
extreme of taking an overprotec- 
tive attitude toward the child, cod- 
dling him and shielding him from 
all his normal responsibilities to 
himself and to others about him. 
The social vacuum in which such a 
child grows up accounts for his 
continuing to have immature char- 
acteristics right through child- 
hood and adulthood. 

It isafter the child’s seizures are 
brought medically under control 
that his immaturity is first no- 
ticed, and then the parents com- 
plain that the child does not get 
along with playmates of his own 
age and that he does not carry out 
the social duties expected of him. 


School problems like those at home 


The problems confronting epi- 
leptic children in school are to a 
marked degree similar to the prob- 
lems they face in their homes. 
Often the knowledge on the part 
of school authorities that a child 
has been diagnosed as epileptic— 
even if he has not experienced any 
seizures in school—is sufficient to 
have him dropped from the school 
rolls or at least placed unnecessar- 
ily in a special class. If he stays 
in his regular class, his teacher 
may be indifferent to his progress 
because she does not know how to 
cope with what seems to her too 
difficult a situation. An = addi- 
tional trouble that may face the 
child is this: If he fails in any 
school subject, the teacher may at- 
tribute this to the fact that he is 
an epileptic, not realizing that his 
failure may be caused by the same 
factors that cause other children 
in the class to fail. 

An excellent example of a suc- 
cessful approach to the child with 
epilepsy 1s found at the White Spe- 
cial School, which is an integral 
part of the Detroit public-school 
system. This special school was 
organized aie to help epi- 
leptic children to attain complete 
orientation. Here the epileptic 
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pupil follows the usual elemen- 
tary-school or high-school curric- 
ulum. The school physician 
brings the seizures under control 
through adequate medication. The 
teachers have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the child’s needs, and they 
help him to gain an understanding 
of his ailment and an insight into 
the manner in which people will 
probably respond to him. As 
soon as a child has accomplished 
this understanding, he is returned 
to his regular school, where he 
functions on the same level as the 
rest of the pupils in his own grade. 


Understanding adult needed 


Recreation for epileptic children 
is of course an important factor in 
their personality development, 
just as it is for other handicapped 
children, and for all children. At 
the school or neighborhood play- 
ground a child with epilepsy may 
take part successfully in the 
usual activities, but only if 
an adult play leader understands 
the disease. A leader with this 
knowledge knows there is nothing 
for her or the group of children to 
be afraid of when a child has a 
seizure. The leader who thus un- 
derstands the situation will be able 
to convey her calm, casual attitude 
to the children. This kind of 
leadership is necessary also when 
epileptic children go to community 
camps. As yet camps have lim- 
ited experience in accepting such 
children. But now more and more 
camps are working toward inclu- 
sion of epileptics as well as other 
physically handicapped children. 


Some behavior problems disappear 


Some of the behavior in a per- 
son afflicted with epilepsy seems to 
be due to disturbances in the chem- 
ical and electrical reactions in the 
brain cells, for often, with treat- 
ment by drugs, some behavior sym- 
toms disappear immediately. 
But the attitudes an epileptic has 
are not caused by the disease it- 
self; they are a reflection of the at- 
titude of other people toward him. 
There is rather good scientific evi- 
dence that the term “epileptic per- 
sonality” is not really a result of 
epilepsy per se. That is, the per- 
sonality of a child with epilepsy is 
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not the result of his seizures. On 
the contrary, his personality, like 
that of any other child, will or 
will not be wholesome, depending 
upon how his parents, family, 
playmates, teachers, and others ac- 
cept him as an individual. That 
is, whether they like him and treat 
him as an equal in an emotional 
sense, or whether they are fright- 
ened of him, and he of them; in 
other words, whether he is made to 
feel he is different—an outcast— 
from the rest of the people he lives, 
plays, and eats with. 

Intelligence tests given to a 
random sample of persons with 
epilepsy show that at one extreme 
they are very bright (even in the 
genius class), and at the other ex- 
treme very dull; the largest num- 
ber are in the “average” group. It 
-annot be overstressed that the epi- 
leptic population seems to show 
the same frequency distribution in 
relation to intelligence as does any 
random sample of “normal” indi- 
viduals. When other objective 
psychological tests are given to 
epileptic children the results do 
not as a rule show any significant 
differences from the results of 
tests given to nonepileptic chil- 
dren. When the data show dif- 
ferences from data on “normal” 
children it is only when the epi- 
leptics are in institutions or are 
in other nonrepresentative groups. 
It is no more correct to generalize 
about an epileptic child living in 
his community from data on epi- 
leptic children in institutions than 
to generalize about any other child 
residing in a community by com- 
paring him with children in insti- 
tutions. 

It may be in place to mention at 
this point that some of the false 
ideas outlined above, when they 
are viewed in the light of current 
scientific knowledge, seem even 
more incongruous with the facts. 
When the anticonvulsant medi- 
cines in present use, such as dilan- 
tin, glutamic acid, hydantoin, and 
tridione, are administered judi- 
ciously they are instrumental in 
effecting complete control of the 
seizures—or even the elimination 
of them—in nearly 50 percent of 
the cases, and in reducing the fre- 
quency or intensity of the seizures 


in an additional 20 to 30 percent. 
Thus, from 70 to 80 percent of 
persons with epilepsy so treated 
can be regarded as potentially con- 
tributing members of society, and 
they can be helped toward at- 
taining the goal of ‘physical and 
mental health. 

It must be remembered, of 
course, that there still remain a 
number of children whose condi- 
tion does not respond to treatment 
as does that of the average epilep- 
tic child. This 20 or 30 percent 
must at present remain a problem 
for medical and other care. 


Work of Baird Foundation Clinic 


Through the work of an inte- 
grated team of professional work- 
ers similar to those found at most 
child-guidance centers in this 
country, a coordinated approach 
to the treatment and guidance of 
children with seizures is made 
possible at the Baird Foundation 
Clinic, which was established in 
an effort to build up the public’s 
knowledge of epilepsy, while 
working to benefit children with 
the disease. This clinic was 
founded by the Association to 
Control Epilepsy, through a grant 
from a foundation, the David, 
Josephine, and Winfield Baird 
Foundation. It is located in New 
York City. 

The neurologist on this team, in 
addition to confirming the diag- 
nosis of epilepsy, undertakes to 
bring the seizures under control 
by means of proven anticon- 
vulsant medicines and to give the 
prognosis of the seizures. 

It is within the province of the 
clinic psychiatrist to rule out the 
cases that are not amenable to 
treatment within the scope of the 
clinic. When however, psychiatric 
treatment is needed, he outlines the 
course to be followed. He also su- 
pervises the psychotherapy given 
by other members of the staff. 

When pediatric consultation is 
needed for some special problem a 
pediatrician is called in. (The 
clinic recognizes the need for a 
full-time pediatrician, but budg- 
etary limitations have so far made 
this impossible. ) 

Through the use of standard 
objective tests, the psychologist 
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outlines the child’s capacities, 
abilities, educational achieve- 
ments, and personality endow- 
ment. This makes it possible to 
know whether or not the child is 
functioning at a level in keeping 
with his capacities. 

The child’s attitude toward him- 
self and others with whom he 
comes in contact is studied at the 
clinic. If a specific problem is in- 
dicated, an appropriate course is 
followed through interviews and 
through therapies involving play, 
art, and music. 

The social worker gathers the 
components of a complete picture 
of the child’s home, school, and 
community environments, and 
plans a program to meet his needs 
in each of these. 

When all the findings are 
brought together they are dis- 
cussed at case conferences with a 


view of working out the best pos- 
sible over-all regime for the child. 

Besides working with the chil- 
dren, the professional workers at 
the clinic hold periodic meetings 
with groups of parents to discuss 
the problems of epilepsy in chil- 
dren. The staff members make 
public appearances, giving lectures 
and taking part in educational 
forums, and conduct research proj- 
ects that are reported in scientific 
literature and described before 
professional groups. They also 
act as consultants to social and 
governmental agencies concerned 
with the disease, and to industry, 
and integrate their work with 
national organizations that combat 
the problems of epilepsy. 

The pivotal point upon which 
the Baird Foundation Clinic funce- 
tions is that the epileptic child 
needs to be treated not only by 


BRAIN-WAVE PATTERNS can be recorded by a device called an electro- 
encephalograph; tendencies toward epilepsy may be revealed by these patterns. 
The doctor is getting ready to record Robert’s pattern. (When the record 
of the brain waves was examined it showed no tendency toward epilepsy.) 
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medical measures, but also far be- 
yond medication if his essential 
social needs are to be fulfilled ef- 
fectively. To help parents accept 
this challenge, the clinic tries to 
give them not only an understand- 
ing of epilepsy as a physical dis- 
order but also a knowledge of what 
determines the general behavior of 
their children. Furthermore, they 
are instructed how to help direct 
community opinion away from the 
prevalent misconceptions concern- 
ing epilepsy. 

To this end, the clinic also fos- 
ters a better comprehension of the 
epileptic child by the schools so 
that he will have the benefits of a 
regular education and thus be in 
a position to compete on an equal 
plane with other children and later 
on with adults. To serve this pur- 
pose, the clinic places at the dis- 
posal of each child’s teacher the 
objectively derived data on the 
child, including a description of 
his seizures and information on 
what to do about them, a picture 
of his abilities and his disabilities, 
and other facts, all adding up to 
form a clear, composite picture of 
the child. 

In much the same manner, per- 
sons in the community with whom 
the child comes into contact in 
daily life are given pertinent in- 
formation about him so that they 
can help resolve his problems in- 
stead of acting so as to re-create 
them. The cardinal principle con- 
tinually stressed at the Baird 
Foundation Clinic is that every- 
thing must be done for the epilep- 
tic child to prevent personality 
malformations and thus to assure 
him his rightful place among his 
fellows. 

People who wish to know more 
about epilepsy may be interested 
in the following: 

Epilepsy; The Ghost is Out of the 
Closet, by Herbert Yahraes. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 98, Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., 1944. 31 pp. 10 cents. 

Convulsive Seizures; How to deal 
with them, by Tracy Putnam, M. D 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1945. 
2d ed. 160 pp. 

Science and Seizures; New light on 
epilepsy and migraine, by William G. 
Lennox, M. D. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1945. 2d ed. 258 pp. 
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CANADIAN COMMISSION STUDIES YOUTH 


Comprehensive survey looks toward 
better opportunity for young people 


by HOPE CASTAGNOLA 


Industrial Division 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


@ For the past 3 years the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission has been 
working to help Canadian young 
people to get the opportunity they 
need. The commission, a private 
organization financed by donations 
from public-spirited citizens, is a 
group of men and women chosen 
for their interest in young people 
and their experience in working 
with them. The members are from 
all parts of Canada. They include 
French and English; Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish; 
and representatives of labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture, and of the 
armed services. The chairman is 
Dr. Sidney E. Smith, president of 
the University of Toronto. The 
(lirector is R. E. G. Davis. 

The commission was established 
in April 1943 to study problems of 
young people between the ages of 
15 and 24, to draft reports and 
recommendations based on_ its 
studies, and to promote the accept- 
ance of these recommendations by 
Government and private agencies. 

The commission found that it 
could best study the main prob- 
lems of youth under seven separate 
headings — education, employ- 
ment, citizenship, health, family 
living, recreation, religion, and 
life philosophy. 

About 1,000  persons—profes- 
sional workers and laymen—coop- 
erated with the commission in an 
effort to analyze youth’s problems. 


National youth-opinion survey 


The opinions of youth were 
sought. Provincial committees 
were established in every Province 
to organize study groups of young 
people. Thousands of young peo- 
ple met, in these groups or in mass 
conferences, to debate, to pool 
ideas, and to seek common ground. 
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Eight hundred reports of their 
conference decisions were sent to 
the commission. 

A national youth-opinion survey 
was conducted for the commission 
by means of well-worked-out sam- 
pling procedures: these provided 
a means of obtaining answers to 
specific questions. 


Sampling of many groups 

For collection of more personal 
information, the commission un- 
dertook interviews, also on a sam- 
ple basis, with young people of 
many economic, social, and re- 
ligious groups. 

Two of the commission’s reports 
that have already been published 
are “Youth and Jobs in Canada” 
and “Youth Challenges the Edu- 
cators.” Among other subjects on 
which the commission is reporting 
are religion, youth organizations, 
recreation, and health. The re- 
ports include the opinion of youth, 
along with those of experts, and in 
each report the commission gives 
its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

In “Youth and Jobs in Canada,” 
the young people are reported as 
almost invariably naming as the 
fundamental necessity the pros- 
pect ofemployment. They say, in 
effect, “Give us jobs with reason- 
able standards and permanence 
and everything else will be possi- 
ble.” 

Some of their proposals are con- 
cerned with raising the school- 
leaving age and providing voca- 
tional “guidance and training and 
also employment services. 

In its recommendations on youth 
employment, the commission calls 
upon Canada’s Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments to accept as a 
major responsibility the mainte- 
nance of full employment and 
urges the necessity for the Federal 
Government to pursue a continu- 
ing policy of economic collabora- 
tion with other nations. 


Public-works programs will be 
essential, the commission recog- 
nizes, in order to insure full em- 
ployment during the period of 
reconversion. It suggests that 
youth-work programs be set up 
under Government auspices for 
youth 16 to 21 years of age who 
would otherwise be out of school 
and unemployed. These programs, 
on a voluntary basis, should pro- 
vide work of various kinds for 
which wages would be paid, says 
the report. and should include 
physical, vocational, and citizen- 
ship training. The majority of 
the commission is opposed to the 
idea of a compulsory year of 
national work service. 


Recommendations on placement 


The Dominion Employment 
Service, the report goes on to say, 
should be the major agency for 
relocating workers after the war 
and for coordinating efforts in the 
whole field of placement. Two 
improvements with reference to 
youth are recommended: (1) That 
special departments for youth un- 
der 21 should be established in all 
local offices and should cooperate 
with juvenile advisory employ- 
ment committees of carefully 
selected local citizens; (2) that re- 
liable information on job oppor- 
tunities for youth and on youth 
unemployment should be compiled 
and distributed regularly. The 
Dominion Service's counseling 
work should be supplemented, on 
the basis of a carefully developed 
plan. by the service of schools, 
youth organizations, and _ social- 
service agenc ies in the local com- 
munities. 

Extending and _ strengthening 
child-labor legislation is urged. 
The standards of the International 
Labor Conventions are viewed as a 
necessary minimum, with higher 
standards to be established as 
quickly as practicable. A mini- 
mum age of 16 years is recon 
mended for industrial and nonin- 
dustrial employment, and of 18 
years for hazardous employment. 
For street trading and for work in 
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Photograph lent by Canadian Embassy 


THINKING AHEAD for Canada’s 3 million youngsters, like these who are under 
15, and for 2 million young people who are 15 to 24, the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission calls for a broad expansion in educational opportunities for them. 


public places such as bowling 
alleys, theaters, hotels, and res- 
taurants, 2 minimum age of 17 
vears is recommended, and for em- 
ployment in agriculture a mini- 
mum of 15 years, with an annual 
school attendance of at least 8 
months. The commission further 
recommends that employment of 
persons under 18 years be prohib- 
ited for more than 36 hours per 
week and 8 hours per day: that 24 
days of vacation with pay be given 
annually to employees under 138; 
that fhe individual employer be 
liable for double compensation for 
persons illegally employed; and 
that free medical examinations be 
provided for all young persons be- 
fore their initial employment. 

In “Youth Challenges the Edu- 
cators” the commission presents 
the opinions of the young people 
with regard to their school condi- 
tions. “Contrary to much that 
everyday discussion and comment 
would lead one to believe,” the re- 
port says, “the teacher as such is 
not the center and source of all the 
frictions, discomforts, and malad- 
justments suffered by young peo- 
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ple as they pass through school.” 
In fact, of the 1,467 young Canadi- 
ans who were given this “attractive 
opportunity to unburden their 
souls about the defects of the 
schools,” less than 4 percent indi- 
cated any dissatisfaction with 
their teachers. What the majority 
did urge was that the schools 
should be closer to the working 
world, closer to the world of con- 
flicting political, economic, and so- 
cial forces, and that the school 
should prepare pupils for graceful 
participation in social living. 
After presenting the ideas of the 
young people the commission lists 
recommendations agreed 
upon by educational groups: for 
example, that the best educational 
facilities that the most favored 
communities in Canada have 
should be extended to all Canadi- 
ans; that more attention should be 
paid to the health of the children ; 
that curricula must be so diversi- 
fied as to meet the needs of all 
children to the fullest possible 
extent. to the end that each child 
may be fitted to make his maxi- 


some 


mum contribution to society; and 
that the schools should be better 
housed. 

Furthermore, the recommenda- 
tions urge that the entire school 
program should be integrated 
with the life of the community; 
that to give effect to the reforms 
much more money should be made 
available; and that the Federal 
Government should share in the 
provision of these much-needed 
funds. 

Summing up, the commission 
says that there is great need in 
Canada to realize that education is 
a lifelong process which begins 
long before the child ever sees a 
school and which is a necessary 
part of the life of adult citizens of 
all ages. 

Urging development of pro- 
grams for adult education, the 
commission recommends that tech- 
nical and community institutes be 


. established to serve young people 


not intending to go toa university ; 
also evening classes should be pro- 
vided, along with informal discus- 
sion groups and the development 
of handicrafts for hobbies and 
self-expression. Part-time educa- 
tion of youth engaged in industry, 
according to the commission, 
should be seriously considered. 

Reports of the commission 
which have been published or are 
expected to be published soon may 
be obtained from the Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Canada. They 
are: Youth and Jobs in Canada, 
$1.25; Young Canada and Re- 
ligion, $1; Youth Challenges the 
Educators, $1; Youth Organiza- 
tions in Canada, $1.50: Youth and 
Recreation, $1.25: Youth and 
Health, $1. 

The Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion has clearly made a great con- 
tribution to the people of Canada 
who desire to see that the youth of 
their country have broader oppor- 
tunities in the future. The com- 
mission’s report can also afford 
stimulus and help to the many 
groups and individuals in the 
United States that see an urgent 
need for increasing the employ- 
ment and educational opportuni- 
ties of their own young people. 
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I. L. O. HOLDS REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 


by BEATRICE McCONNELL 


Director, Industrial Division 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


@ The third regional conference 
of the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere that are members of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion met in Mexico City, April 1 
through 16, 1946. The Americas 
were represented by delegations 
from 16 countries and by official 
observers from 4. 

The Government delegates from 
the United States to the Confer- 
ence were Dennis Chavez, United 
States Senator from New Mexico, 
and Verne A. Zimmer, director of 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Division of Labor Standards. The 
employers’ delegate was David 
Zellerbach, and the workers’ dele- 
gate, George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. A full delegation 
consists of two Government dele- 
gates, one employers’ delegate, and 
one workers’. (Beatrice McCon- 
nell attended the conference as 
technical adviser to the United 
States delegation.) 

The importance—and _neces- 
sity—of industrialization of Latin 
America as a means of effectually 
utilizing its natural resources and 
improving its standard of living 
and its general prosperity was a 
common thread that ran through 
the conference discussions—not 
only of the general problems but 
of the technical ones as well. 


Three technical subjects taken up 


Besides the broad problems of 
special concern to Latin America 
that were described in the I. L. O. 
Director’s report as a basis for dis- 
cussion—industrialization, infla- 
tion, migration from Europe, so- 
cial security, and indigenous pop- 
ulations—the conference took up 
three technical subjects, vocational 
training, industrial relations, and 
labor inspection, and appointed a 
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committee to consider each of 
these. 

The vocational-training com- 
mittee emphasized the importance 
of expanded and improved voca- 


‘tional-training programs as a 


practical means of helping to as- 
sure educational and vocational 
equality among the nations and as 
a step that is necessary for the 
desired expansion of industry and 
trade in the Latin American coun- 
tries. The committee emphasized 
the importance of vocational guid- 
ance to enable youth to make wise 
choices as to training opportu- 
nities, and called attention to the 
necessity for qualified and trained 
staff. Particular attention needs 
to be paid to the vocational prob- 
lems of special groups, the com- 
mittee reported, such as the prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped 
and of members of certain indig- 
enous groups. Strong interest 
was expressed in the development 
of better regional cooperation in 
matters relating to vocational- 
training programs; also in the de- 
sirability not only of exchange of 
information on this subject be- 
tween the countries of the 
Americas, but also of exchange of 
trainees and apprentices. 

The committee on vocational 
training laid particular stress on 
the social and economic objectives 
of a vocational-training program 
in providing opportunities for de- 
veloping the full capacities of 
youth, in meeting labor needs, and 
in promoting general well-being 
by developing human and material 
resources with a view to raising 
living standards. 

The conclusions of the com- 
mittee on labor inspection were 
incorporated in a resolution deal- 
ing, among other matters, with 
administrative organization, the 
nature and scope of an inspector’s 
duties, and qualifications of in- 
spectors. 

Some of the other resolutions 
adopted were on industrial rela- 


tions, industrialization, inflation, 
and improvement and standardi- 
zation of labor statistics. 


Opportunity for exchange of experience 
This Mexico City Conference, 
the first opportunity for this kind 
of exchange of experience and 
of problems since the close of 
World War II, gave an opportun- 
ity for the American States, as Mr. 
Edward J. Phelan, acting director 
of the I. L. O. and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Conference, expressed 
it, to take their bearings and set 
their course. “The need of the 
world,” he said further, “is not 
only for machinery through which 
its problems may be examined. 
What is even more important is 
the spirit in which the solution of 
those problems must be sought, and 
no conference better than a con- 
ference of the American States can 
set an example of how the princi- 
ples of universality and the needs 
of regional application can be 
reconciled in a due equilibrium in- 
spired by the fundamental consid- 
erations of freedom, democracy. 
humanity, and progress.” After 
recalling prior conferences of the 
American States, Mr. Phelan 
pointed out that “those earlier 
meetings were in the nature of ex- 
periments. The present meeting 
* * * derives not only from 
those earlier meetings but also 
from the general principles of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia and 
from the necessity for their prac- 
tical realization in all the great re- 
gions of the world. It not only 
consolidates a new instrument of 
social progress for the Americas, 
but it will fashion and perfect the 
principles on which similar con- 
ferences will be organized by the 
International Labor Organization 
for other regions whose problems 
call for urgent attention.” (Di- 
rector’s Report. International 
Labor Office, Montreal, 1946.) 
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MEXICO 


First National Congress 
of Health and Welfare 


dhe First National Congress of 
Health and Welfare of Mexico 
will meet in Mexico City from 
August 25 to August 31, 1946. The 
Congress, which will be held un- 
der the auspices of the Federal 
Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, will be open to delegates of 
Government agencies and of pri- 
vate organizations. 

Such subjects as Federal and 
State legislation on health and 
welfare, organization of the health 
and welfare services for mothers 
and children, medical care and 
social welfare for the people as a 
whole, health education, and train- 
ing of personnel are on the agenda. 

Source: Primer Congreso Nacional de 
Salubridad y Asistencia; Convocatoria, 


Reglamento, Programa, Temario. Méa- 
ico, D. F., 1946. 


ARGENTINA 
School of Child Care, Cordova 
The School of Child Care (Es- 


cuela de Puericultura) of Cor- 
dova, Argentina, the first of its 
kind in that country, was estab- 
lished in 1943 in the Division of 
Mothers and Children of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Public Health. 
The main purpose of the school is 
prevention of disease among chil- 
dren. 

The report of the school for 1945 
groups its activities into four main 
categories. 

Health education and _ social 
services make up the first category. 
Health-education leaflets on pre- 
natal care, infant care, care of the 
teeth, and other subjects are dis- 
tributed by women health visitors 
who go to the homes and supple- 
ment the printed information with 
oral instruction. Lectures are 
given for mothers, and informa- 
tion on health is made available 


also through the radio, motion pic- 


tures, and the press. Among the 
social services the report mentions 
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placement of children in foster 
homes, measures to bring about 
legitimation of children born out 
of wedlock, finding of employment 
for fathers, and provision of hos- 
pital care for mothers and children 
for whose treatment the school has 
no facilities. 

The second category of the 
school’s activities is concerned 
mainly with immunization against 
certain communicable diseases and 
treatment of syphilis. Children 
who attend the various clinics of 
the school are immunized against 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid fe- 
ver, and whooping cough. The 
importance of immunization is ex- 
plained by the health visitors in 
the people’s homes and in schools. 

Tuberculin tests and vaccina- 
tions against tuberculosis are also 
given to the children. An impor- 
tant part of the school’s work is 
treatment of syphilis in the moth- 
ers and childten receiving services 
from the school and in other mem- 
bers of their families. 

For prevention of deficiency 
diseases, vitamins and certain aux- 
iliary foods are distributed; the 
quantities of the latter are said to 
be limited because of insufficient 
resources. 

Measures are also taken for the 
prevention of gastrointestinal dis- 
orders which are frequent in the 
summer. 

At a mental-hygiene clinic di- 
rected by a psychiatrist treat- 
ment is given for the prevention 
or correction of nervous and men- 
tal diseases in children. 

The third phase of the school’s 
work relates to the sick child. At 
a general out-patient clinic for 
babies, children of preschool age, 
and school children, medical, 
surgical, and dental treatment is 
given. A laboratory and an X-ray 
clinic are maintained. Medical 
records of all patients are kept. A 
small hospital is maintained for 
premature babies and other babies 
needing hospital care. 

The last category of the school’s 


work includes the training of per- 
sonnel, Already a nurses’ training 
school has been opened. Also 
plans have been made for organ- 
izing courses in child care and 
child nutrition for physicians, 
medical students, and nurses. 
Source: Escuela de Puericultura, 
Cordoba, Memoria, 1945 (manuscript). 


BRAZIL 


New Director of National 
Children’s Bureau 


Appointment of Dr. Milton Car- 
los Braga Neto, pediatrician, as 
director of the National Children’s 
Bureau of Brazil has been recently 
announced. The new director re- 
places Professor Olinto de Oli- 
veira, the first director of the 
National Children’s Bureau, who 
has retired because of age. The 
Bureau has been administering 
child health and welfare work in 
Brazil since 1940. 


CHILE 


Recommendations for the 
Improvement of the Situation 
of Mothers and Children 


Appointment of a committee of 
the Chilean Senate to study means 
of improving the situation of 
mothers and children in that coun- 
try is recommended by Senator 
Salvador Allende, a former Min- 
ister of Public Health, who is the 
author of a book on medical and 
social problems in Chile. Senator 
Allende also recommends the or- 
ganization of a single Government 
agency to deal with all problems 
concerning expectant mothers and 
problems concerning children up 
to the age of 16 years. 


WEST INDIES 


Conference Adopts Recom- 
mendations for Benefit 
of Children 


The West Indian Conference, 
which met February 21, 1946, for 
the second time, attended by rep- 
resentatives of Barbados, Curacao, 
Martinique, Puerto Rico, Surinam, 
Windward Islands, and the United 
States, adopted a committee report 
recommending a number of meas- 
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ures for the benefit of children. 
One of these recommendations 
urges the “immediate setting up 
within the area of basic norms of 
social legislation on such matters 
as workmen’s compensation, social 
security, child labor, and the like.” 
Another recommendation, on 
health education, includes mater- 
nity and child welfare among the 
problems that need special atten- 
tion. 

The recommendations on nutri- 
tion include the following: 

That it should be the objective 
of every educational authority ul- 
timately to provide a_well-bal- 
anced school meal each day to 
every child in school. The nature 
of the meal provided and methods 
of cooking and serving should be 
such that children will develop 
tastes for varieties of properly bal- 
anced diets. 

That the proper feeding of chil- 
dren of preschool age and children 
of school age who are not in school, 
as well as expectant and lactating 
mothers, be at least as important 
as the feeding of school children, 
and as far as practicable, the ter- 
ritories provide adequate diets for 
those who need it. We consider 
provision for adequate diets to be 
at least as important as provision 
for education. 

That surveys be made to deter- 
mine the nutritional needs of all 
children whether in school or not. 

That measures be taken to en- 
sure that the food supplies avail- 
able be used to the best advantage, 
by teaching improved methods of 
cooking, the balancing of diets, 
and the preserving and storage of 
surplus food products. 

That studies be made of the 
cheaper sources of the main in- 
gredients that are deficient in the 
cliets of the area and of methods 
by which they may be embodied 
in attractive menus. (We wish to 
call attention to the investigations 
which at present time are being 
carried out in Puerto Rico on 
cheap supplementary proteins of 
high nutritive value.) That in 
this program there be no social dis- 
crimination against any group of 
children; that responsibility by 
parents and communities be en- 


couraged. 
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*ber 


American Youth for 
World Youth 


Youth for World 
Youth is now the name of the 
organization formerly called 
American Youth for European 
Youth. The new name indicates 
the greater scope of the work of 
the organization, which is now de- 
veloping programs in India, 
China, and the Philippines, in 
addition to those already operat- 
ing in Europe. 

The primary objective of this 
organization is to encourage the 
youth of the United States to es- 
tablish friendly personal relations 
with children in other countries 
and thereby promote active inter- 
national good will and help estab- 
lish a foundation for permanent 
friendly international relations. 
Wherever these foreign friends 
are in need, American youth will 
help, says the organization’s state- 
ment of policy. Not merely by 
letter writing or even by a gracious 
bestowing of gifts; only by doing, 
by working for and Sharing with 
these overseas friends, can this 
comradely relationship be estab- 
lished, the statement continues. 
Not by collecting from parents and 
others but by the work of their own 
hands can young Americans best 
express and realize their will to 
help. It is an essential part of the 
program that it be planned, or- 
ganized, and executed by the youth 
themselves. 

An advisory board of educators 
and child-welfare specialists coun- 
sels the executive committee of the 
organization, the staff, and com- 
mittees of the youth groups par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Schools and youth groups pro- 
moting this program make the nec- 
essary contacts and send their gifts 
through the office of American 
Youth for World Youth, 35 East 
5sd5th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
This office works through the mem- 
agencies of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service or deals directly 
with educational and 
child-welfare authorities. 


American 


overseas 


THIS APPEAL FOR FOOD is the sym- 
bol adopted by President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee in the 
campaign to alleviate suffering in war- 
stricken countries in Europe and Asia. 


Show These Two Films 
in Your Community 


“Freedom and Famine” and 
“Suffer Little Children” are two 
16-millimeter sound films, which 
will help make people realize the 
plight of the starving children of 
Europe, who must be fed or left 
to die. 

Both of these films have been 
produced by the United States De- 
— of Agriculture for the 
resident’s Famine Emergency 
Committee. Each runs 10 min- 
utes. The films can be borrowed 
from your State university film 
library, or from a local film dis- 
tributor. Make your request as 
far in advance of showing as pos- 
sible, and be sure to give the show- 
ing date or dates. 
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